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REMARKS. 


\0tesumptibc  ’Ebtlfence. 

u  When  a  man’s  life  is  in  debate, 

The  judge  cannot  too  long  deliberate.” 

There  is  no  evidence  more  apparently  convincing,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  dangerous,  than  presumptive.  A 
witness  may  be  unworthy  of  belief — he  may  be  mistaken  ; 
but  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  must  be  considered 
as  conclusive.  Yet  it  is  not  the  facts  themselves,  but  their 
combination,  that  misleads ;  and  such  combination,  while 
it  has  dragged  from  its  hiding  place  guilt  that  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  detected,  has  occasionally  put  inno¬ 
cence  in  jeopardy,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  made  it 
suffer  martyrdom. 

This  drama,  which  is  an  adaptation  of  a  story  in  the  first 
volume  of  “  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals,”  entitled 
u  Card  Drawing,”  is  a  tale  of  deep  revenge,  perpetrated 
in  a  country  which  has  from  time  immemorial  proved  a 
theatre  for  the  display  of  this  sanguinary  passion.  Pryce 
Kinchela,  once  a  small  fanner,  in  an  evil  hour,  makes  an 
offer  of  marriage  to  Pennie  M'Loughlen,  the  daughter  of 
his  landlord.  By  the  maiden  he  is  rejected  with  gentle¬ 
ness,  by  her  purse-proud  father  with  scorn ;  and,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  this  supercillious  rejection,  M‘Loughlen,  in  re¬ 
venge  for  the  presumed  affront,  ejects  him  from  his  farm, 
and,  by  a  series  of  cruel  persecutions,  reduces  him  to  beg¬ 
gary.  Idleness,  poverty,  and  a  broken  spirit,  lead  him  to 
crime  ;  and  the  once -thriving  and  industrious  Pryce  Kin- 
chela  sinks  into  a  vagabond  of  the  lowest  degree,  suspected, 
shunned,  without  bread  to  eat,  or  a  home  to  shelter  him. 
In  this  forlorn  and  degraded  state,  some  sparks  of  huma¬ 
nity  flash  across  his  darkened  mind :  he  remembers  the 
time  when  he  was  guiltless  and  happy ;  and  reflection  re¬ 
calls  to  his  memory  the  sad  contrast  of  what  he  was  and 
was  he  is.  The  virtue  that  even  a  long  course  of  profligate 
habits  has  hot  been  able  to  destroy  in  him  is  filial  tender¬ 
ness.  To  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  Pryce  is  a  ruffian  and  a 
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robber  ;  but  to  his  aged  mother,  in  her  helplessness  and 
old  age,  he  is  all  duty  and  tenderness  ;  and  though  his  way 
of  showing  his  love — (among  other  pious  devices,  he  steals 
the  suet  to  make  the  old  lady’s  candles,  and  smuggles  her 
hollands  and  tobacco  !) — may  not  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  our  more  advanced  notions  of  moral  rectitude,  we  can 
discover  that  he  is  no  less  a  felon  for  her  sake  than  his 
own. 

Burning  with  revenge  for  his  many  wrongs,  and  groan¬ 
ing  under  the  pressure  of  pinching  want,  Pryce  Kinchela 
earns  a  precarious  livelihood  by  his  violation  of  the  laws, 
while  his  oppressor  prospers  and  grows  rich  ;  and  his  lovely 
daughter,  looking  down  with  pity  on  her  persecuted  ad¬ 
mirer,  exhibits  to  him,  in  her  beauty  and  gentleness,  the 
tantalising  spectacle  of  what  a  treasure  he  had  lost.  In 
this  condition,  he  accidentally  encounters  an  old  rival, 
Marmaduke  Dorgan  ;  who,  having  also  been  rejected  by 
the  churlish  farmer  on  the  score  of  poverty,  had  gone  to 
sea,  and  now  returns  with  his  pockets  full  of  money,  and 
his  heart  full  of  love.  All  differences  are  made  up,  and 
the  parties  repair  to  an  Irish  hostel,  kept  by  an  odd  hu¬ 
morist,  Lewy  Madigan,  to  crush  a  can  or  two  of  whiskey 
punch  ;  and  here  the  conversation  naturally  turns  on  their 
mutual  disappointments.  The  sailor  drops  some  hasty  ex¬ 
pressions  (the  liquor  having  began  to  disorder  his  brain) 
touching  their  old  enemy,  Farmer  M'Loughlen  ;  which  being 
overheard  by  Mr.  Hammond,  a  magistrate,  he  cautiously 
notes  them  down.  Now,  Marmaduke’s  first  coming  on 
shore  had  been  attended  with  an  unlucky  omen.  An  an¬ 
cient  sibyl,  one  Cauthleen,  a  card-drawer,  or  fortune-tel¬ 
ler,  having  in  the  morning  communicated  to  Pennie  some 
good  news  respecting  her  then  absent  lover,  encounters  a 
short  time  afterwards  the  lover  himself ;  and,  by  virtue  of 
her  (not  personal /)  charms,  predicts  him  an  awkward  fate. 
He  draws  the  black-looking  knave  of  clubs  three  succes¬ 
sive  times,  which,  according  to  the  old  lady’s  vocabulary 
of  sorcery  and  spells,  forebodes  hanging.  Marmaduke, 
overcome  by  his  potations,  staggers  to  bed.  His  dreams 
are  haunted  by  the  ominous  knave  of  clubs ;  when  Pryce 
Kinchela,  stealing  in  at  the  window  of  his  chamber,  carries 
off  his  hat  and  clothes.  We  are  now  led  to  a  scene  of 
horror,  shocking  to  Englishmen,  but  among  the  “  fine 
jpisantry”  of  the  green  island,  renowned  for  their  arts  and 
manufactures,  (homicide  and  whiskey  !)  little  regarded,  on 
account  of  its  frequent  perpetration.  Pryce,  having  dis- 
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guised  himself  in  the  sailor’s  clothes,  and  covered  his  face 
with  a  crape,  repairs,  in  company  with  two  hired  accom¬ 
plices,  to  the  house  of  Farmer  M'Loughlen,  assassinates 
him  in  cold  blood,  and  before  morning  dawns,  and  while  the 
unconscious  Marmaduke  is  bound  in  deep  sleep,  replaces 
the  hat  and  garments,  and  prepares  to  accompany  a  village 
water-party  to  a  wild  duck  hunt !  The  murder  soon  tran¬ 
spires  ;  Marmaduke  is  arrested,  found  guilty  on  presump¬ 
tive  evidence,  led  forth  to  execution,  when  his  death  is 
stayed  by  the  repentance  and  confession  of  the  real  cri¬ 
minal. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  and  Mrs.  Yates  were  the  hero  and  he¬ 
roine — the  Duke  Dorgan  and  Pennie  M‘Loughlen.  Mr. 
Yates  sustained  the  part  of  the  guilty,  conscience-striken 
Kinchela  ;  and  Mr.  Benson  Hill  bustled  through  the  face¬ 
tious  landlord  of  the  Bee- Hive.  Their  judicious  acting 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Presumptive  Evidence. 

We  may  just  remark  that  the  adapter,  Mr.  Buckstone, 
has  taken  the  following  saying  from  Looney  Macwoulter, 
in  “  The  Review,”  (which  farce  Mr.  Colman  himself  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  real  author,  Mr.  Lee,  the  Somersetshire 
manager  !)  and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Lewy  Madigan : 
“  She’s  as  deaf  (dumb)  as  the  parish  clerk  of  Killarney, 
who  was  hung  for  stealing  the  town  (church)  buckets.” 

D. - G. 
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To  our  Remarks  to  “  The  Pilot”  were  annexed  a  me¬ 
moir  of  this  gentleman.  The  stirring  incidents  of  his  early 
life  have  completely  snuffed  out  his  subsequent  adventures  ; 
and  unless  some  grand  theatrical  revolution  takes  place,  in 
which  Mr.  Cooke  shall  be  called  to  act  a  conspicuous  part, 
we  despair  of  adding  any  thing  in  the  way  of  romance. — 
We  rejoice  to  say  that  Mr.  Cooke  is  just  the  same  popular 
and  amusing  demon  as  ever  ;  and  we  wish  him  health  and 
spirits  long  to  continue  so. 


d. — g. 


Mr.  HAMMOND. — Plain  suit  of  black. 

M.  DORGAN. — Nankeen  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers,  bound 
with  blue;  white  glazed  bat;  striped  stockings ;  shoes  and  buckles; 
Trafalgar  medal  suspended  from  his  jacket;  bundle  and  stick. 

PRYCE  KINCHELA.— Ragged  pea  jacket;  Guernsey  shirt; 
loose  breeches,  with  old  fisherman's  boots  over ;  hairy  cap. 

LEWY  MADIGAN.— Velveteen  jacket  and  breeches;  red 
waistcoat ;  blue  stockings  ;  and  shoes, 

FED. — Short  smock  frock;  yellow  plush  breeches;  worsted  stock¬ 
ings,  half  boots,  and  straw  hat. 

BRIEN. — Pea  jacket;  Guernsey  shirt;  and  boots. 

JACK,  TOM,  &  JIB.— Sailor’s  dresses. 

THE  SHERIFF. — Plaih  suit  of  black,  with  Sheriff's  gown  over. 

PENN1E.— Slate  coloured  boddice;  grey  petticoat  and  stockings; 
shoes  and  buckles;  hair  decorated  with  blue  ribbon. 

NELLY. — Plain  brown  frock. 

SHELAH- — Red  body,  bro"'u  petticoat,  cap,  liay-bauds  round 
her  ancles,  and  wooden  shoes. 

JUDITH _ Biack  boddice,  dark  petticoat,  and  cap. 

CAUTHLEEN. — Old  soldier’s  coat;  dark  patched  petticoat, 
ragged  pepper  and  salt  cloak,  blue  apron,  and  cap. 


(East  of  tl)c  Characters, 

As  originally  sustained  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  magistrate . . . .Mr.  Gallott. 

Marmaduke  Dorgau . Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke. 

Pryce  Kinchela . Mr.  Yates. 

Lewy  Madigan,  landlord  of  the  Bee- Hive . Mr.  Benson  Hill 

Fed, 

Brien, 


1  Kinchela' s  accomplices, . \  Sanders. 

5  *  Mr.  S.  Smith 

Jai.k,  )  English  Sailors  employed  on  the  Munster*)  *'It'  *  r^' 

ronM  Coast .  ... . 1  Mr.  W.  Hill. 

'  Mr.  Lewis- 


Jib 


Phadrig,  a  seal  hunter . Mr.  J.  Shaw. 

The  Sheriff . Mr.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Officers  of  the  Law . Messrs.  Morris.  Seymour,  &  Proud. 

*J'd**or . Mr.  Phillips. 

Peasants,  Jurvmen,  Sailors,  &c.  &e. 


Pennie  M’Loughlen . 

Nelly,  her  cousin. .., . 

Shelah,  Madigan' s  maid . 

Judith,  Kinchela' s  mother . 

Cuuthleen,  a  card-drawer,  or  fortune  teller.. 


.  .Mrs.  Yates. 
..Mad.  Angellina. 
.  .Mr.  Cooper. 

.  .Mrs.  Tayleure. 

. .  Mrs.  Daly. 
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Penn.  The  Ace  of  hearts. 

Cauth.  Allilu — better  an’  better — draw  once  more. 

Penn.  The  Queen  of  spades. 

Cauth.  And  that’s  yourself,  you  darlin — all’s  good — 
four  lover’s  come  home  with  a  sighth  o’  money,  and  as 
fond  o’  you  as  ever. 

Penn.  Thank  you,  thank  you — you’re  a  good  creature 
— good  bye,  good  bye  ;  the  time  is  getting  on,  and  if  my 
father  finds  me  away  I  shall  be  killed — good  bye,  and 
thank’ye  kindly.  [g°^ng- 

Cauth.  Stay  a  moment,  a-gra-gal — you  forget  the  tri¬ 
fle  you  were  talken  of- — - 

Penn.  Oh,  the  half-crown,  I  had  quite  forgotten  it  I  de¬ 
clare — here  it  is,  my  good  woman,  [gives  her  money .]  If 
what  you  say  comes  to  pass,  I  will  make  that  a  great  deal 
more — but  I  hope  you  have  not  been  deceiving  me,  be- 
I  cause  I  am  young  and  credulous. 

.Cauth.  An’  there’s  few  would  do  that  a-calleen. 

[She  puts  the  half-crown  in  a  corner  of  her  handkerchief 
makes  a  knot  about  itj  and  thrusts  it  into  her  bosom. 

Penn.  Well,  good  bye,  Cauthleen,  I  hope  it  will 
come  true,  and.  don’t  forget,  when  you  pass  my  father’s, 
just  to  come  into  the  kitchen,  I’ll  take  care  he  shan’t  see 
you,  and  then  you’ll  tell  me  something  more — good  bye, 
Cauthleen,  and  thank’ye.  [Exit,  L.  H. 

Cauth.  Aye,  aye,  but  sleep  upon  what  you  know  a 
bit,  my  darlin- — now  then  who’ll  be  for  drawing  a  card 

and  have  a  fi’penny  dip  into  what’s  coming  t’ye - 

come  boys  and  girls,  just  follow  me  to  where  I  can  sit 
down,  and  then  you’ll  know  all  about  your  fortun’s  as 
fast  as  I  can  shuffle  me  cards — now  don’t  all  ax  togedder, 
but  try  your  luck  one  by  one — come  along  wid  ye  darlins. 


[Exit  Cauthleen,  followed  by  the  Peasants,  (r.  — )  three 
of  the  Sailors  still  occupy  the  stage. — Pryce  advances. 

Pryce.  Ah,  its  easy  for  them  sailors  to  talk  about 
going  to  sea,  an  laugh  an  talk  and  be  merry,  but  if  they 
:  were  as  long  without  vittles  as  I  am,  I’ll  engage  t’wod 
i  be  a  new  story  wit  ’em — I  wish  1  was  dead,  and  if  it  is 
my  luck  to  be  shot  or  drowned,  I  wish  it  would  come  at. 
once,  and  not  for  me  to  be  pullen  old  nick  by  the  tail  from 
years  end  to  years  end — when  Duke  Dorgan  went  to  seal 
was  glad  on’t,  because  he  left  me  little  Pennie  M’Laugh- 
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here  comes  pretty  Pennie  M’Loughlen  —  stand  away 
from  me  awhile,  and  you  shall  know  all  about  your  for¬ 
tunes  in  time. — Ah,  Pennie,  you  darlin — and  is  it  your¬ 
self  I  see  come  to  draw  a  card,  and  know  all  about  the 
boy  that  loves  ye. 

Enter  Pennie  M’Loughlen,  (R.— )  she  starts  at  see¬ 
ing  Pryce,  who  has  advanced  during  the  dialogue 
— Pryce  looks  at  her  mournfully ,  and  retires. 

Cauth.  Come  hither,  my  darlin  Pennie,  and  don’t 
be  for  being  frightened  o’that  vagabond,  Pryce  Kinchela, 
you  were  never  to  be  his,  lucky  Pennie,  my  darlin  ;  and 
though  your  father,  Mr.  M’Loughlen,  took  away  his 
farm,  because  he  was  so  bold  faced  as  to  ask  him  for  your 
swate  white  hand,  yet  T  dare  say  the  black-guard  desarved 
that  same. 

Penn.  Be  quick  now  and  tell  me  some  news,  that  I 
wish  to  hear,  1  have  walked  three  miles  to  meet  you, 
and  I  must  be  back  again  before  my  father  misses  me,  for 
if  he  knew  I  came  to  see  you,  he’d  half  kill  me — now  be 
quick  and  don’t  keep  me  a  whole  hour  waiting. 

Cauth.  Don’t  blame  me  a-voureen,  I’m  an  old  woman 
and  you’re  so  young  that  your  blood  is  yet  running  in 
your  veins  like  cherry  brandy — only  wait  till  1  get  my 
cards,  and  ontil  I  feel  your  pulse  a  piece. 

[She  takes  a  dirty  pack  of  cards  from  her  wallet ,  shuffles 
them,  and  looks  slyly  at  Pennie. 

Penn.  Don’t  be  so  long,  Cauthleen — tell  me  now — 
nave  l  a  sweetheart  or  no  ? 

Cauth.  Reach  me  your  hand,  darlin,  [she  takes  Pen¬ 
nie'  s  hand.']  The  blood  beats  warm  but  it  does’nt  come 
from  the  heart — your  heart  is  not  your  own,  and  the  boy 
that  has  it,  is  far  away  from  you. 

Penn.  Tell  me  news  of  him — pray  do — and  if  it  be 
good  I’ll  give  you  half-a-crown. 

Cauth.  Oh  indeed !  as  if  all  the  silver  in  your  purse 
could  make  bad  good,  or  good  bad— but  any  how  we’ll 
thry — [shuffling  the  cards. ]  now  face  to  the  East  and 
draw  a  card. 

[Pennie  draws  a  card. 

What  is  it  ? 

Penn.  The  King  of  diamonds. 

Cauth.  Gondoutha — good — draw  again — well  ? 
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SCENE  I. —  The  beach  of  the  Munster  Coast;  a  light¬ 
house  on  the  (R.  —  )  on  a  cliff,  (h.-—)  i°.  a  signal-tower 
and  telegraph. — Jack,  Jib,  Tom,  and  a  groupe  o  f  Sailors 
discovered — one  smoking  a  pipe,  and  two  playing  at 
draughts  at  a  small  table,  (L.. — )  on  the  (r. — ■)  Pryce 
Kinchela  is  discovered  in  a  meditative  mood  sitting  on  a 
tub,  his  appearance  extremely  wretched. — A  vessel  is  dis¬ 
covered  lying  in  the  offing,  the  Sailors  on  the  look  out, 
hoist  the  signal. 

Jack.  Here  comes  some  of  the  crew  ashore — shiver 
me  if  I  don’t  think  its  one  of  our  Frigates  returning  from 
the  Straights,  howsomever  we  shall  soon  see,  for  they’ve 
lowered  a  boat  from  her  side  and  manned  her  for  the  shore 
— .Hollo !  you  paddy.  [  to  Pryce ]  Who  and  what  are  you  ? 

Pryce.  I’m  just  notben  at  all  now,  sir — I  was  a  fish 
joulter,  but  the  times  are  hard  wit  uz. 

Jack.  How  should  you  like  to  go  to  sea,  paddy  ? 

Jib.  A  king  Tom — crown  him — back  water  there — 
you  can’t  move  your  man  that  way. 

[Speaking  as  he  plays  at  draughts. 

Cauthleen,  the  card-drawer,  heard  without. 

Cauth.  Well,  now  stand  away  wid  ye,  and  1*11  draw 
a  card  foe  ye  all  in  turn. 

Jack.  Hollo!  here’s  the  old  card-drawing  hag  bearing 
into  port,  and  a  rare  crew  of  bright-eyed  lasses  tackling 
after  her  to  know  when  they  shall  be  spliced. 

Music, — Enter  Cauthleen,  (r. —  )  followed  by  half-a- 
dozen  lads  and  lasses — she  is  covered  with  rags. 

Cauth.  And  wont  ye  stand  away  row  ? — how  can  ye 
draw  cards  altogether  ?— but  bide  ye  now,  bide  ye — 
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lin  to  myself,  and  I  thought  I  might  get  her  any  how, 
but  in  place  o’ that,  I’m  now  driven  out  of  house  and 
home  and  all  that’s  happenen - 

[a  shout  without,  l.u.e. 
[looking  off.} — Eh,  talk  of  the  old  boy  and  he’s  here,  and 
if  that  bean’t  Duke  Dorgai.,  or  his  ghost,  in  that  boat, 
I’m  dark  for  certain. 

[ Music. — A  boat  appears  with  Duke  Dorgan,  he  leaps  out 
of  the  boat  followed  by  two  Sailors. 

Duke.  Well  here  I  am,  once  more  on  the  green  turf  of 
dear  old  Ireland — farewell,  lads,  I  dare  say  1  shall  never 
clap  my  two  peeper’s  upon  any  of  you  again,  but  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  glorious  days  we  have  seen  together  will 
always  be  a  pride  and  a  boast  for  me — farewell,  my 
boys,  farewell. 

All.  Good  bye,  Duke,  fair  weather  t’ye  through 
life,  my  boy. 

[Music. —  The  Sailors  return  to  the  boat  and  row  off. 

Duke,  [to  Pryce. ]  I  say,  messmate,  can  you  tow  me 
on  the  track  to  Carrigaholt  ? 

Pryce.  The  path  is  under  your  futt  every  step  o’the 
way,  Mr.  Duke. 

Duke.  You  know  me? — ah,  what  is  it? — and  I  ought 
to  know  you  too — that  face  is  Pryce  Kinchela’s,  if  you 
hav’n’t  stole  it  from  him. 

Pryce.  I  wish  that  was  all  I  had  belonging  to  Pryce 
Kinchela  about  me. 

Duke.  Well,  old  boy,  tip  us  your  fist,  I’m  glad  to 
see  you — but  you  seem  quite  an  altered  man  since  1  left 
the  country. 

Pryce.  Aye,  I’m  that  same  indeed — but  I’m  glad  to 
see  you,  Duke,  and  I  hope  the  foolish  spite  between  us 
about  Pennie  M’Loughlen - 

Duke.  Bless  her  dear  eyes — how  is  she  ? 

Pryce.  Oh,  well  enough — when  her  father  refused 
you,  and  you  went  to  sea,  I  made  up  to  her  meself,  and 
you’d  think  it  was  to  threaten  to  murder  her  1  did,  the 
lather  got  so  wild,  an  ever  after  he  has  persecuted  me 
right  and  left,  until  he  has’n’t  left  me  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

Duke.  You  seem  to  take  it  very  tamely — shiver  me  if 
I  wouldn’t  ha’  given  the  fellow  a  ropes  end  at  any  rate,  if 
not  round  the  neck,  across  the  shoulders  at  least. 
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Pryce.  Is  that  all  you’d  do  to  him ! 

Duke.  All ,  ’tis  more  it  seems  than  you'd,  do — but  you 
were  ever,  an’  always,  a  poor  patient  slob. 

Pryce.  Was  I.  [ smiling  bitterly .] 

Duke.  Come,  come  lad,  tow' me  into  some  place  where 
we  can  have  a  little  crusheening  together,  and  tell  me  all 
about  the  dear  girl  and  her  bitter  old  father. 

Pryce.  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  Bee  Hive,  [pointing  to  r.  — 
I’ve  a  call  to  make  westwards,  and  then,  over  some 
whiskey  punch,  I’ll  tell  you  any  thing  and  every  thing. 

Duke.  In  half  an  hour  ? 

Pryce.  Yes,  in  half  an  hour  I’ll  be  wid  ye.  [Eccit,  R. 

Duke.  Well,  some  men  can  suffer  themselves  to  be 
shoved  into  the  Lee  scuppers,  and  be  kicked  and  trod 
upon,  and  spurned,  without  caring  to  turn  again — if  old 
M’Loughlen  had  treated  me  as  he  seems  to  have  done 
Pryce  there,  I’d  have  started  him  pretty  tightly — ah, 
never  heed,  forget  and  forgive,  he  won’t  refuse  me  for 
his  daughter  Pennie,  now  I’ve  come  home  with  honor 
and  rhino — so  huzza  for  my  dear  Pennie  and  a  snug  an¬ 
chorage  for  life. - Hollo!  what  cheer,  mother? 

[He  is  going  off,  (r.  — )  when  he  is  met  by  Cauthleen. 

Cauth.  Easy  a  while  now — would  you  like  to  have 
a  body  tell  your  forten. 

Duke.  My  fortune,  you  old  rogue? — how  should  an 
old  sinner  like  you  come  to  the  knowledge  of  human 
secrets,  eh  ? 

Cauth.  Oyeh,  who  pretends  to  any  knowledge  of  em  ? 
— I’m  sure  I  don’t — I  see  nothen,  I  hear  nothen,  I  know 
nothen — ’tis  all  in  this  pack  o’cards — it  is  you  draw  for 
yourself — all.  I’ll  do  is  to  tell  you  what  it  is. 

Duke.  And  what  must  I  pay  you  for  your  nonsense, 
old  lady? 

Cauth.  May  I  never  die  in  sin,  if  I’d  ask  anythen  more 
genteel  and  offhand,  than  that  dollar  that’s  danglen  be 
the  ribbin  to  the  breast  o’your  coat. 

[Pointing  to  a  medal  on  Duke's  coat. 

Duke.  Dollar! — ha!  ha!  ha!  Why  you  crazy  old 
witch,  d’ye  think  I’d  sell  my  laurels  ? — this  is  my  Tra¬ 
falgar  medal — part  with  this — no,  no,  not  while  Duke 
Dorgan  houlds  a  station  of  any  sort  in  the  ship  of  life. 

Cauth.  And  its  one  of  Nelson’s  sailors  you  are  ? — here 
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[shuffling  her  cards.]  draw  your  fate  an' welcome,  and  l'L 
take  nothen  from  you. 

Duke.  Well,  well,  but  not  gratis  old  lady — here  hould 
out  your  fin,  take  this  [giving  her  money.']  for  my  fate  as 
you  call  it. 

Cauth.  Bless  your  honour — face  to  the  East. 

[Duke  faces  to  the  East  and  draws  a  card . 

Well,  what  have  you  drawn  ? 

Duke.  A  lubberly  scoundrelly,  bandy  legged  knave 
of  clubs. 

Cauth.  I’m  sorry  for  you,  draw  again,  Sir,  and  bet¬ 
ter  luck  t'ye — well  what  card  is  that? 

Duke.  The  same  squint  eyed  knave  as  1’m  alive ;  d — n 
the  fellow,  there’s  ill  luck  in  his  ugly  phiz. 

Cauth.  Try  again — there’s  one  chance  between  you 
and  very  ill  fortune — well  any  better  luck  now  ? 

Duke.  [Starting  as  he  looks  at  the  card.]  Hollo  !  shi¬ 
ver  me  but  its  the  same  black-looking  lubber  again — let 
me  look  at  your  pack,  there’s  none  but  knaves  of  clubs 
in  your  hands. 

Cauth.  Oh  shame  and  sorrow  asthora-ma-chree,  why 
should  you  say  such  a  thing  as  that ;  see  yourself  isn’t  it 
a  fair  and  honest  pack — ’tisnt  to  draw  the  knave  o’clubs 
agin  you've  done,  is  it  ? 

Duke.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  havn’t. 

Cauth.  You’ll  be  hanged  if  you  have. 

Duke.  Well  then  I  will  be  hanged,  for  there’s  the 
card.  [giving  it  her. 

Cauth.  Whoever  you  are,  boy,  I’m  sorry  for  ye — 
[looking  steadfastly  at  him.]  If  you’ve  left  your  ship  foi 
fear  of  a  sailor’s  death,  or  a  sailor’s  grave,  you  may  re¬ 
turn  to  her  again,  for  your  doom  is  not  to  be  upon  the 
waters — there’s  a  threatnen  of  a  voylent  deed  and  a  voy- 
lent  and  shameful  death  in  the  card  you  drew — och  cush- 
la-ma-cree  look  well  to  yourself,  and  dale  quietly  wit  all 
people — good  mornen  to  ye  lad,  and  may  you  have  bet- 
ther  luck,  than  ye’re  promised — good  mornen.  [court- 
seying  loivly,  and  smoking  her  pipe.]  An’  a  rough  road, 
porcupine  saddle,  and  a  high  trotten  horse  to  all  your 
inimies.  [Exit,  n. 

Duke.  Zounds,  I  almost  wish  that  old  witch  had  not 
run  foul  of  me — psha,  I  don’t  believe  a  word  on’t — the 
old  woman’s  an  impostor,  and  I  should  be  a  weak  swab 
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to  mind  any  of  her  yarns — but  yet  to  draw  that  long- 
nosed  knave  o’clubs  three  times — no  matter — now  for 
some  whiskey  punch  and  Pryce  Kinchela,  and  then  for  a 
snug  birth  for  the  night,  clean  riggin  in  the  morning, 
Pennie  M’Loughlen  and  happiness  ashore,  or  a  bachelor’s 
life  and  the  blue  waters  again.  [Exit,  l. 

SCENE  II.— The  interior  of  the  Bee  Hive. 

Enter  Madigan  and  Shelah,  [l.— ]  Madigan  smoking  a 

pipe,  and  Shelah  scowering  a  pint  pot  with  a  wisp  of  hay. 

Mad.  An’  is’nt  it  a  thick-headed  judy  you  make  o’you- 
self  now,  to  be  scowering  the  pint  pot  wit  a  wisp  o’hay 
and  no  wet  sand — och  by  the  powers  I  shall  never  make 
a  wise  woman  o’ye  as  long  as  your  name’s  what  it  iz — 
get  some  wet  sand,  you  divel,  put  it  to  the  hay,  and 
then  I’ll  engage  it  will  be  so  bright  you  may  see  the  pim¬ 
ple  on  the  nose  of  ye,  by  barely  looking  into  the  shine 
of  it. 

She.  I  will,  mishter — 

Mad.  And  listen  now — if  a  customer  comes  in,  don’t 
ye  stand  staring  him  in  his  face,  as  if  he  was  a  banshee, 
or  a  witch,  but  flop  down  wit  an  iligent  curtchey,  ax  if 
his  honor’s  convanient,  and  if  its  a  jug  o’  whiskey 
punch  he’d  like ;  then,  while  he  drinks  that  same,  lave 
me  alone  for  scoring  double  upon  the  strength  of  it. 

Duke  [ without .]  “  Hollo!  Madigan— Bee-Hive  ahoy  !’’ 

Mad.  Run  along  wit  ye,  there’s  a  customer — now  be 
a  good  girl  and  do  as  1  bid  ye,  and  harkye ;  if  he  wants 
to  sit  down,  show  him  in  here  wit  a  chair  in  yer  hand — 
and  harkye  now — tell  him  the  whiskey’s  iligent,  and  the 
parlor  beautiful ;  now  away  wit  ye,  my  girl,  and  be 
sharp  as  a  nadle. 

She.  Yes,  mishter.  [Exit,  L. 

Mad.  If  it  wasn’t  for  me  great  knowledge  of  me  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Bee-Hive  would  soon  be  scraped  of  its  honey — 
by  the  book  in  my  pocket  but  its  me  ould  school-fellow, 
Duke  Dorgan,  that  went  to  say,  bekase  M’Loughlen 
would’nt  let  him  marry  his  daughter,  Pennie - 

Enter  Duke  Dorgan,  l. 

And  is  it  yourself  I  see  come  back  again,  wid  a  shining 
dollar  on  the  coat  of  ye,  as  much  as  to  say,  pay  as  ye  go 
— och  hubbubaboo  tip  me  your  bears  paw— [shakes  hands 
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with  him.]  and  is’nt  it  a  jug  of  punch  I’d  be  brewing  for 
you  9 — Shelah,  you  divel,  bring  the  jontleman  a  chair,  is 
it  the  cowld  floor  ye’d  see  him  sitting  upon  like  a  grand 
turkey — a  chair,  you  divil,  or  I’ll  discharge  ye  wit  no 
crackter. 

Enter  SHELAH  with  chairs,  which  she  places  in  the  centre — 
Duke  seats  himself  thought  fully— Shelah  goes  off. 

Long  life  to  you,  Duke,  but  its  dull  you  are  any  how — 
I’ll  engage  now  wit  your  pockets  full  of  silver,  its  a 
strange  thing  you  should  be  down  a  cup — but  the  vartue 
of  the  whiskey  will  soon  set  ye  to  rights  and  make  ye 
sing  like  a  piper — is  it  punch  ye’d  have? 

Duke.  Ay,  ay,  and  be  sharp  lad. 

Mad.  Ye  shall  have  it  before  ye  can  say  “  praties”  me 
jewel — Shelah,  you  divil,  make  the  wather  bile  in  the 
kittle,  and  get  me  down  .the  best  jug— ye  shall  have  it 
Duke,  me  lad.  [Exit  R.  h. 

Duke.  I  can’t  help  thinking  of  that  infernal,  black¬ 
muzzled  knave  o’  clubs — zounds,  1  must’nt  lay  like  a  log 
upon  the  water  in  this  manner — I  must  fill,  and  give  my 
spirits  steerage-way — now,  Madigan,  the  whiskey. 

Enter  Madigan,  (l. — )  icith  a  jug  of  whiskey. 

Mad.  Here  it  is,  my  darlen,  take  a  good  swig  now. 
and  your  eyes  will  brighten  up  like  a  new  fi’penny - - 

[Duke  drinks,  Pryce  enters,  (l. — )  Madigan  looks  at 
him  with  astonishment. 

Eh,  hope  no  offence,  but  only  jontlemen  walk  into  the 
parlor  of  the  Bee-Hive. 

Duke.  Avast  there,  its  a  friend  of  mine,  he’s  come 
here  to  take  a  jug  of  whiskey  with  me — sit  down,  Pryce 
boy.  [Pryce  sits. 

Mad.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mistlier  Pryce,  but  I’m  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  a  thrifle  parthicular,  or  the  Bee-Hive  would 
not  be  respectable,  but  as  ye’s  Misthur  Dorgan’s  friend, 
I  shall  wink  my  eye  for  wanst,  and  lave  ye  togedder — 
och  the  blackguard.  [Exit  L. 

Pryce.  I’m  afeer’d  1  kep  you  waiten - 

Duke.  No,  no,  lad — come,  take  a  swig  of  whiskey. 

[Pryce  shakes  his  head  sulkily. 
Oh,  come  come,  what  has  passed  between  us  is  forgotten 
l  hope  ! — come  drink  man,  there’s  no  salt  in  the  liquor — 
drink  with  me  to-day,  and  you  may  be  my  foe  to-mor¬ 
row  if  you  like. 
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Pryce.  Pho!  pho!  rather  than  ye  should  be  sayen 
that,  I’d  drink  the  ocean  dry  wit  ye.  [drinks. 

Duke.  That's  ye  sort — hollo,  Madigan!  fill  another 
jug  will  ye — and  bear  a  hand  with  some  supper  here. 

Mad.  [without.']  Ye  shall  have  it,  my  darlen. 

Duke.  Well,  Pryce,  and  how  are  all  old  friends  ? 
[drinking  again.]  capital  stuff  this — damn  the  knave  of 
clubs,  I  must  have  another  haul — [drinking  again.]  how 
is  old  Phadrig  ? 

Pryce.  He  was  killed  at  a  hurling  match. 

Duke.  Poor  fellow,  [drinking  again.] — Hollo  Madigan, 
the  other  jug,  lad,  this  is  nearly  empty — two,  two  while 
you’re  about  it — well,  and  what’s  become  of  Thadv 
O’Niel  ? 

Pryce.  Transported  for  sheep-stealing. 

Duke.  Poor  fellow,  [drinking  again.]— come  toss  the 
can,  boy,  and  finish  it. 

[Pryce  drinks,  and  Madigan  re-enters  with  two  jugs  of 
whiskey,  and  refreshments  on  a  small  tray,  which  he 
places  on  a  table,  R.  H. 

Mad.  Here  it  iz,  medarlins,  give  me  the  jug,  Pryce, 
[takes  it.]  bekase  if  you  should  have  a  genteel  quarrel,  1 
arn’tany  more  pitchers  in  the  house  than  I  can  well  spare. 

[Exit,  L. 

Duke.  Come,  Pryce,  fall  too  man,  and  don’t  look  so 
’nation  black — we’re  friends  now — forget  and  forgive, 
that’s  my  maxim,  [eating  and  drinking.] — And  what’s 
become  of  Paddy  Flynn  ? 

Pryce.  Hanged  he  is. 

Duke.  Poor  fellow — and  Jack  Dennis? 

Pryce.  Worse — he’s  married. 

Duke.  Poor  fellow,  [drinking  and  handing  the  jug  to 
Pryce.]  And  old  M’Loughlen? — come  I’ve  been  boxing 
every  point  of  the  compass  to  get  at  that  object  all 
along  [aside] — how  is  the  old  boy  ? 

Pryce.  He’s  as  well  as  ever. 

Duke.  I  shall  give  him  a  hail  in  the  morning — and 
dear  Pennie,  bless  her  dear  eyes,  how  I  do  long  to  see 
her  sweet  smile  once  again-~to  grapple  her  dear  little  fist 
in  mine,  and  tell  her  I  am  not  the  poor  Duke  Dorgan  I 
once  was — but  if  old  M’Loughlen  should  again  refuse, 
and  injure  me,  as  he  did  do  long  since — zounds  I’ll  send 
such  a  broadside  into  his  old  timbers — I  only  wish  he  w«u 
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here  now,  eh,  Pryce — here,  before  you  and  I  eh  [rising 
und  staggering .]  would’nt  we  make  him  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self — shiver  me  but  the  whiskey’s  such  a  stranger  to  me, 
that  1  feel  it  mounting  aloft — Pryce  boy,  gi  ve  me  your 
nand,  if  the  old  fellow  refuses  me  again,  will  you  pio- 
mise  to  join  me  in  revenge  upon  him — eh,  won’t  you  lad 
— I  know  you  will. 

[Mr.  Hammond  (c.  f glistening  to  their  conversation. 

Pryce.  [ having  seen  him.]  No,  no,  Duke,  bear  and 
forbear,  as  we’re  commanded — he’s  an  old  man  and  you’re 
a  young  uu — don’t  harbour  any  bad  designs  against  poor 
M’Loughlen  1  beg  o’  you. 

Duke.  I  only  want  to  make  the  purse  proud  old  rogue 
know  that — [seeing  Mr.  Hammond  surveying  him  he  stops. 

Mr.  H.  I  have  been  listening  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  last 
few  minutes. 

Duke.  Have  you  ?  then  you  have  made  more  free  than 
welcome  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  H.  I  did  not  intend  to  overhear  you,  but  you 
nave  been  speaking  in  terms  of  strong  resentment  against 
one  of  my  worthiest  friends — aye,  Sir,  and  your  friend 
too  (do  not  start  for  1  know  you) — even  you,  who  were 
no  friend  of  his,  for  I  have  often  heaid  him  mention  with 
deep  regret  the  hard  language  he  once  used  to  you,  and 
I  advise  you  to  endeavour  to  subdue  your  rancour. 

Duke,  [drinking.]  Well,  well,  you’ll  not  think  the 
worse  of  me  for  speaking  my  mind  freely,  at  all  events. 

Mr.  H.  Remember,  Sir,  that  as  a  magistrate  of  this 
place,  I  shall  keep  an  eye  upon  you,  and  again  1  wish  to 
impress  upon  your  mind  the  evil  consequences  of  revenge, 
it  is  the  indulgence  of  that  dreadful  and  selfish  propen¬ 
sity,  that  has  made  the  gibbets  of  our  country,  groan 
under  the  burthen  of  so  many  hundreds  of  her  young 
and  high  spirited  children — farewell,  Sir,  and  beware. 

[Exit,  l. 

Duke.  [Striking  the  table  with  his  clenched  hand,  while 
Pryce,  with  folded  arms,  appears  moodily  rutninating. 

Are  all  the  people  mad,  that  they  warn  me  at  every  step  j 
I  take  to  beware  of  murder  and  the  gallows — I  have  I 
never  spilled  one  red  drop  of  living  blood  in  my  life,  but 
that  for  which  I  returned  my  own  in  the  service  cf  my 
country— I  say  Pryce,  what’s  all  this  jaw,  tell  me  what 
do  the  people  mean  ? 
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Pryce.  [ starting .]  Eh,  how  should  I  know  ? — Well, 
good  bye  to  ye  Duke,  the  night’s  coming  on,  and  me 
poor  mother  is  waiten  for  me,  and  she  wants  bread — the 
poor  cratur  would  starve,  if  1  did  not  get  it  her. 

Duke.  Bread,  Pryce  1 — your  mother  want  bread? — 
here,  lad,  fill  your  pockets — clear  the  table — take  all 
you  see — and  harkye,  see  me  again  in  the  morning. — 
Take  the  bread,  lad — J  shall  stay  here  for  the  night — 

[Stuffing  the  provisions  on  the  table  into  Pryce' s  pockets. 

Never  say  starve  while  there’s  a  shot  in  the  locker — good 
night,  lad,  good  night — forget  and  forgive  that’s  the 
best  motto  to  steer  through  life  by, 

[Pryce  looks  at  him  vacantly,  Duke  shakes  him  cordially 
by  the  hand,  Pryce  goes  sulkily  off,  (L. — )  and  Duke 
staggers  to  a  chair. 

Scuttle  that  knave  of  clubs,  it  keeps  dancing  and  pranc¬ 
ing  before  my  eyes  like  a  lantern  in  a  jolly  boat — Madi- 
gan,  boy,  get  my  hammock  ready.  [calling  off. 

Mad.  [without.']  Directly,  man  alive. 

Duke,  [rising.]  The  whiskey’s  a  spice  too  strong  for 
trie,  as  I’ve  been  away  from  it  so  long — never  mind- 
steady,  steady  she  goes. 

Enter  Madigan  and  Shelah,  l.  h.  with  a  light. 

I  Mad.  Now  Duke,  lad,  I’m  glad  to  see  you  so  jolly  at 
last — its  good  whiskey  too,  is’nt.  it  [drinking  from  one 
of  the  jugs.]  hollo  lad,  ye  seem  a  trifle  staggerish — She¬ 
lah,  show  the  jontleman  up  stairs,  a  wink  o’ sleep  will  be 
as  good  as  his  mother  to  him. 

Duke.  That’s  your  sort,  good  night,  Madigan — now, 

I  my  lass,  heave  a-liead — good  night,  boy — curse  that 
knave  of  clubs.  [Exit,  R.  H.  followed  by  Shelah. 

Mad.  By  the  powers  its  three  jugs  o’  whiskey  he’s 
swallowed,  so  there’s  no  wonder  he’s  quareish  a  bit — by 
the  okey  there’s  a  drain  left  at  the  bottom  o’  this  jug,  and 
its  a  pity  good  liquor  should  be  wasted  any  how  [drink¬ 
ing  it.]  and  a  dacent  twist  they’ve  had  too,  for  every 
bit  o’  bread  and  mate  has  clane  gone  away  from  the  table 
— aye,  aye,  Duke’s  come  home  wit  his  pockets  well  lined, 
that’s  a  blessing  any  how.  [clearing  away  the  things  from 
the  table.]  I  recollect  when  his  pockets  were  so  low,  that 
you  might  ha’  danced  a  jig  in  one  ’em,  without  breaking 
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your  shins  against  a  half-penny,  and  awhile  ago  he 
hadn’t  as  much  as  ud  pay  turnpike  for  a  walken-stick — 
well,  now  I  must  go  to  me  bed,  for  if  I  stay  here  all  the 
night,  the  divel  a  bit  ull  bed  come  to  me,  any  how,  and 
its  slapy  1  am — Shelah,  yo^'.  divel,  bolt  the  door  wit  the 
kitchen  proker,  and  go  to  bed  like  a  darlen,  d’ye  hear. 

[Exit,  R. 

SCENE  III. — Stage  dark.  A  bed-room ,  practicable  ivin¬ 
dow,  over  a  small  bed,  (r.  — )  Duke  is  discovered,  on  a 

chair,  at  the  bed-side  is  his  jacket  and  hat. — Music. 

Pryce  appears  climbing  up  at  the  ivindow. 

Duke.  [ dreaming .]  1  won’t  have  it  I  tell  you — burn 

the  card — its  the  knave  of  clubs - 

[Pryce  opens  the  window — surveys  the  apartment — ad¬ 
vances  cautiously . 

Pryce.  He’s  fast,  any  how — whiskey’s  a  famous  po¬ 
tion  to  slape  sound  upon — now  for  his  clothes. 

Music. — He  gropes  round  the  room,  and  stumbles  against 
the  chair — Duke  ejaculates.  “Hollo!  what  ship?’’ 
Pryce  stoops,  then  looks  up  ;  motions  that  all  is  right  ; 
places  his  hand  on  the  chair,  and  discovers  Duke's 
clothes  ;  he  takes  them  on  his  arm,  and  puts  Duke's  hat 
on  his  head  ;  he  is  proceeding  towards  the  window , 
when  Duke  sits  upright  in  the  bed,  while  Pryce 
crouches  under  it. 

Duke.  I’ve  been  dreaming  that  I  was  about  to  be 

hanged - where  am  I  ? - oh,  at  Madigan’s — how  my 

head  aches,  its  all  through  that  whiskey  punch,  and  the 
knave  of  clubs — wish  1  could  find  my  black  handker¬ 
chief  to  bind  my  head  up — where  did  I  put  my  clothes  ? 

Music. — Pie  gets  up;  feels  his  way  about  the  stage; 
Pryce  craiols  from  under  the  bed — Duke  touches  him, 
as  he  is  climbing  the  bed-post. 

Eh  !  what’s  that  ? — the  bed  post  I  suppose — can’t  think 
where  I  put  my  clothes — 

[ Pryce  has  now  gained  the  ivindow — he  is  seen  to  get 
through  and  close  the  sash  after  him. 

Hollo !  what  noise  is  that  ? — I  hope  the  girl  has  not  shut 
♦lie  cat  up  in  my  room — where’s  my  clothes  l  wonder — 
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eh,  [ comes  to  the  chair.]  oh,  here’s  the  chair  [feels  in  the 
cW.]— not  here— I  think  I  put  them  here— oh,  never 
mind,  I  can  t  be  tacking  about  in  the  dark  all  night — I 
™us,t  jleeP  °ff  my  head-ache  as  well  as  I  can— eh,  [feels 
the fied.]— °h  no,  ‘his  is  ‘he  blanket ;  they’re  somewhere 
about  the  room,  I  dare  say-ya,  ya,  [yawning.-]— I  must 
try  what  another  nap  will  do-sink  the  knave  of  clubs. 


{Music.—He  throws  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  the  scene 
closes  him  m. 


SCENE  IV.—  The  exterior  of  M’Loughlen’s  Farm. 


Music. —Enter  two  Irishmen— Fed  and  O’Brien — they  are 
almost,  in  appearance,  as  wretched  as  Pryce-they  ad¬ 
vance  cautiously  with  crape  over  their  faces,  Brien  with 
a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  hand,  and  Fed  with  a  scythe. 


Fed.  What  a  nation  while  that  Pryce  iz  :  just  as  if  he 
could’nt  ha’  done  for  th’  old  man  in  hfs  own  clothes  with 

spalpeen”11156  °"  h'S  faCC’  “  WeI1  35  *"  Duke's  jacket,  a 

Brien.  Hush;  I  think  I  hear  his  futt— back  wit  ve 
man,  back  wit  ye,  in  case  it  mayn’t  be  he.  J  ’ 


Enter  Pryce,  («.— )  in  Duke's  jacket  and  hat,  ind  crape 
over  his  face,  which  he  puts  up  when  he  enters. 


i  •  P.rlce'  right  now  any  howi  I've  got  on  his 

jacket,  and  this  ull  make  double  sure,  for  old  M’Lough- 

leu  will  be  dead,  and  Duke  ull  be  suspected  of  the  deed 
-bekase  I’ll  return  these  to  his  room  afore  he  wakes  •  by 

L  alSe  ?  Wel‘  ”i8'h  f°"nd  me  thoxrg-Ii— well’ladv 

the^childTs  aslape.°‘d  man  *  in  his  readirrg-,  and 

Pryce.  Now  I’ll  be  revenged  upon  him  for  taking  a- 

IhG  fafm,l  SPTnillS  1X16  Hke  a  d°^  Wheu  1  but  Civilly 
axd  him  for  his  daughter,  and  then  ruining  o’  me  and 

bringing  me  poor  mother  and  meself  to  the  want  of 
bread,  a  blackguard— give  me  the  pistols,  Brien— Fed 
youkape  watch-1’11  pull  him  off  his  chair,  and  see  the 
life  of  him  go,  as  quietly  as  I’d  eat  the  bread  he’d  take 
from  me;  give  me  the  pistols  1  say  ;  now  then  for  deep 
and  dear  revenge— come,  Brien,  gmtly  now,  be  bold  and 
take  the  sye  in  yer  hand.  ’  no 
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Music.— Pryce  and  Brien  pull  the  crape  over  their 
faces,  and  go  off,  r,. 

Fed.  Sarve  him  right,  a  thief— he’s  no  right  to  dis¬ 
tress  poor  craturs  and  bring  em  to  the  wantin  o’  a  crust — 

its  the  way  I’d  sarve  ’em  all -  [«  noise  without. 

[a  cry  is  heard,  and  then  a  shot. 
Och,  hubbuaboo— give  it  him,  Pryce— och,  I  wish  I’d 
not  been  a  watch  here — I’d  give  him  a  kick  for  luck  any 
how — now  lads,  is  it  done  ? 

Music. — Re-enter  Pryce,  followed  by  Brien ;  Pryce 
with  blood  upon  his  hands  and  his  crape  up. 

Pryce.  I’ll  engage  he’ll  never  distress  Pryce  Kinchela 
again — he’s  dead,  lads,  he’s  dead — me  inimy  and  the 
man  that  ruined  me  is  stiff  and  dead — ha!  ha!  ha!  its  a 
grate  thing  to  say,  lads — but  away  now  quietly,  l  have 
had  a  bit  o’  struggle  with  Pennie,  but  she  has  fainted  off 
and  all’s  safe;  I  must  go  and  return  Duke  his  clothes 
— come,  lads,  come  away  home  wit  ye,  and  never  a 
word  about  this  night  to  a  living  soul — hush,  what’s 
that  ? 

Fed.  Oh  nothen  but  the  wind,  Pryce — don’t  begin  to 
shake  already. 

Pryce.  Shake — no,  no,  when  you  find  me  shaking,  Pll 
engage  you  shall  put  your  futt  upon  the  coward  neck 
o’  me,  and  tread  me  out  o’  the  world. 

[lie  pulls  the  crape  over  his  face  and  steals  off,  R. 

Brien.  [to  Fed. ]  You  and  I  had  bethur  not  be  togedder, 
bekase  it  may  look  suspicious  if  we  are  seen,  so  you  go 
quietly  home  t’other  way,  and  when  we  get  from  the 
farm,  and  I’ll  look  afthur  Pryce,  and  see  that  he  does’nt 
spile  the  business  by  being  too  frightened  at  what  is  done 
— come,  boy,  and  be  quick.  [they  exit,  R.  H. 

SCENE  V. —  The  Bee-Hive  as  before. 

Mad.  [heard  without. ]  Hollo,  Shelah  ;  up  wit  ye,  ye 
divil. 

Enter  Madigan,  r. 

A  nate  publican  I  am  now,  to  get  up  and  light  me  own 
fires,  bekase  me  sarvant  will  lay  a  bed  of  a  mornen  ;  She¬ 
lah,  you  devil,  [calling  off.]  up  wit  ye,  before  I  send 
Tom  Dooley  to  give  you  some  could  pig.  [running  to  L. — ] 
Hoy,  hoy,  Mr.  DukeDorgan,  is  it  a-bed  you’d  be  this 
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time  o’  mornen — get  up  wit  ye  and  have  somethen  warm 
and  comfortable  agen. 

Duke.  [ within ]  Aye,  aye,  I  hear  you. 

Enter  Shelah,  r. 

Mad.  And  is  it  your  self  that’s  come  at  last,  you  la¬ 
zy  rogue — by  the  powers  if  ye  were  not  one  of  the  fair 
sex  it  would  be  meself  that  would  be  cracking  every 
bone  in  your  skin — run  now,  and  lay  Mr.  Dorgan’s 
breakfast,  before  I  fly  out  at  ye. 

She.  Yes,  Misthur.  [ Exit ,  R. 

Mad.  Misthur  indeed,  divil  a  Misthur  I  should  be  for 
long,  if  the  Misthur  was  as  lazy  as  the  sarvant - 

Enter  Duke,  r.  u.  E.  with  his  jacket  and  hat  on. 

Ah,  Mr.  Duke,  and  is  it  yourself  I  see  at  last;  well,  and 
how  did  you  slape  ? 

Duke.  Not  over  well,  the  whiskey  and  1  being  stran¬ 
gers,  we  did’nt  agree  so  well  as  we  used  to  do. 

Mad.  And  what  are  ye  thinking  o’  now,  Duke  ? 

Duke.  A  little  bit  of  conjuration  that  happened  to 
me  in  the  night.  I  got  up  to  find  my  clothes,  for  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  I  wanted  for  my  head,  and  I  felt  in  the  chair  for 
my  rigging,  and  the  deuce  a  bit  could  1  find  it,  but  when 
I  turned  out  of  my  hammock,  just  now,  there  they  were 
sure  enough,  but  I’m  positive  they  were  not  in  the  chair 
when  I  was  searching  for  them. 

Mad.  Och  stuff  now  ;  the  whiskey  made  you  see  two 
chairs  instead  o’  one,  and  you  laid  hold  o’  the  wrong  un. 

[ Cauthleen  is  heard  without. 

Catuh.  {without.']  Oh  murder,  murder;  where’s  Mr. 
Duke  ? 

Duke.  Hollo  !  what’s  in  the  wind  now  ? 

Enter  Cauthleen,  l. 

Cauth.  Och  murther,  murther — och,  Mr.  Duke,  tee- 
you-tee-you,  don’t  go  anear  the  house— they’re  on  the 
watch  for  you ;  och  murther  ;  I’d  rather  the  cards  be  out 
for  wanst,  then  to  have  such  a  clane  likely  boy,  as  you 
are,  come  to  any  harm  through  ’em' - 

Duke.  You  infernal  hag,  let  go  my  dress — are  you 
mad  ?—  What  watch  ? — who  ? — What  d’ye  mean  ? 

Cauth.  You  do  well  to  play  the  ignorant  of  it ;  there 
was  murder  done  last  night. 

Duke.  Murder  1 — where  ? 
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Cauth.  At  M’Lougblen’s  sure. 

Duke.  Hold!  [Staggers  forward  and  grasps  Cauth 
leen's  extended  arm .]  Do  not  see  me  fall  dead  before  you 

_ do  not  say  the  word— If  after  my  long  absence  from 

my  native  land— if  after  all  the  dangers  through  which  I 
have  been  preserved,  both  by  storm  and  battle — if  now, 
on  the  first  day  of  my  coming  home,  the  day  I  was  to 
meet  my  first  love  in  health  and  happiness,  I  am  doomed 
to  see  her,  after  all  our  love,  our  hopes,  and  our  long 
parting,  a  bleeding  corpse  before  me — I  will  strive  to 
bear  it  like  a  man,  but  do  not  blame  me  if  my  heart 
breaks  under  it — tell  me,  I  am  now  resigned  and  have 
courage  to  hear  the  worst — who  was  murdered  ? 

Cauth.  Oh  thin,  dear  knows,  Sir — old  M’Loughlen 
was,  an’  I’d  think  that  enough,  an’  not  to  go  farther. 

Duke.  And — and  his  daughter  ? 

Cauth.  Oh,  allilu  Pennie,  is  it?  och  indeed  I  wish 
himself  was  as  well  as  her,  an’  two’d  save  her  a  sighth  of 
grief  and - 

Duke.  Take  me,  take  me  to  the  house. 

Cauth.  Don’t  you  hear  me  what  I’m  tellen  you,  child. 

Duke.  What  ? 

Cauth.  They’re  on  the  look  out  for  the  murderers,  and 
examinen  ’em  all  right  and  left — remember  the  knave  o’ 
clubs. 

Duke.  Psha — pooh,  release  my  arm  I  say — here,  Mad- 
igan,  take  this  for  my  reckoning.  [giving  him  money. 

Mad.  Oh,  Mr.  Duke,  mind  what  the  ould  ’oman  say’s 
t’ye — she  knows  bether  than  ye  do — don’t  go,  Duke. 

Duke.  Nonsense,  if  you  are  a  friend  do  not  detain 
me,  and  if  you  wish  me  well,  follow  me  to  the  house. 

[Exit,  c.  f. 

Cauth.  [indignantly .]  Pooh  is  it  ?  shasthone  pooh  . 
gondoutha-wish  a  pooh!  That’s  my  thanks.  Oh.  Mr. 
Duke,  Mr.  Duke,  if  you  go  to  the  house  you’ll  go  to 
harm,  and  that’s  no  lie.  [looking  of]  Och,  easy  Mr. 
Madigan,  is  that  the  priest  I  see  coming  hither  V — och, 
murther  alive,  I’ll  be  kilt  if  he  see’s  me,  after  he  warnen 
me  out  of  the  parish  yestherday — put  me  out  at  the  back 
door  good  luck  t’ye,  or  I’m  a  ruined  woman. 

Mad.  Shelah,  you  devil.  [calling. 

Enter  Shelah,  r. 

Put  the  ould  ’oman  out  by  the  pig-stye — och  bad  luck  to 
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her,  she’s  as  deaf  as  the  parish  clerk  of  Killarney,  who 
was  hung;  for  staling  the  town  buckets,  and  if  you’re  seen 
here,  me  licence  must  bid  me  good  bye — come  wit  me, 
you  ould  roge,  and  I’ll  put  you  out  backarts — murther 
alive  don’t  be  fumbling  at  your  pack,  but  stir  your  bones 
or  we’re  both  done  up  togedder — come,  you  ould  rogue. 

Cautk.  Och,  tunder  and  ouns,  you’ll  pull  the  arm  of 
o’  me. 

Mad.  Come  along  wit  ye,  I  say. 

[Exit  Madigan,  dragging  off  Cauthleen,  R. 

SCENE  VI. — Interior  of  a  large  room  at  M’ Loughlen’s 

farm.  Seated  at  a  table  is  Mr.  Hammond,  Nelly  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  table  as  under  examination  ;  a  Coroner's  jury 

assembled  on  the  r.  — .  on  the  L _ are  Peasantry. 

Writing  materials ,  §c.  on  the  table. 

Mr.  H.  It  appears  that  a  party  last  night  entered 
this  house,  in  pursuance  of  a  threat  which  had  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mr.  M’Loughlen,  warning  him  not  to  bid  for  a 
certain  farm  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  which  threat 
being  disregarded  by  the  deceased,  has  been  the  cause  o 
his  dreadful  death.  His  daughter  and  his  niece  were  the 
only  persons  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  as  the  niece 
here,  saw  the  whole  procedure  from  a  loft  in  which  she 
usually  slept,  I  will  first  proceed  with  her  deposition. 
Now,  my  little  darling,  tell  your  story  like  a  good  girl. 

Nelly.  1  will,  Ser.  Uncle  was  sitten  a’ near  the  kitch¬ 
en  fire,  and  Pennie  was  a  readen  to  him;  Tom  Dooly, 
our  boy,  was  out  to  see  would  any  o’  the  Keys’s  cows  be 
trespassing,  and  meself  was  just  out  of  me  first  sleep  a- 
bove  the  loft,  when  T  heard  a  tunderhen  rap  come  to  the 
:  back  door. 

Mr.  H.  Very  well,  my  good  child.  [ writing .]  You 
;  heard  a  knock  ? 

Nelly.  I  did,  Ser — Pennie  dropt  the  book  in  a  fright 
and  says,  oh,  murther  father,  what’s  that  I  wonder! 

:  and  then  the  party  broke  the  door,  and  come  in,  and 
they  pullt  the  chair  from  uncle,  and  tould  him  to  go  up¬ 
on  his  knees  to  be  shot. 

Mr.  H.  Don’t  hurry,  my  child.  [ writing . 

[A  murmur  is  heard  without,  and  Duke  appears  through 
the  door  in  flat,  followed  by  Madigan.  The  Peasant¬ 
ry  point  at  him,  Duke  is  rushing  forward,  but  per • 
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ceiving  the  proceedings,  checks  himself,  and  advances 
during  the  dialogue  in  silence. 

Silence — let  me  have  no  noise  I  desire — go  on  my 
darling. 

Nelly.  Yes,  Ser — and  then  uncle  said,  oh,  boys,  don’t 
take  my  life,  and  I’ll  give  up  the  farm — its  too  late  now, 
says  one  of  ’em,  and  he  struck  him  wit  a  sye  he  had  in 
his  hand,  when  Pennie  tuk  him  by  the  coat  to  pull  him 
away  from  uncle,  but  he  threw  her  back  again  the  wall, 
and  then  he  fired  a  pistol  to  him,  and  uncle  fell  back 
groanen — [seeing  Duke.]  oh  dear! 

Mr.  H.  What’s  the  matter  Nelly  ? 

Nelly,  [crying.]  Oh  dear,  I  will  be  kilt  meself  now, 
entirely — there’s  one  o’  the  men  that  murdered  uncle 
lissn’en  to  me. 

Mr.  H.  Indeed  !  close  all  the  doors.  [rising. 

[An  exclamation  of  astonishment  breaks  from  all  assem¬ 
bled — the  door  in  flat  is  closed,  and  Mr.  Hammond 
draws  Nelly  towards  him,  and  encourages  her. 

Where  is  he? — point  him  out,  Nelly. 

Nelly.  I’d  be  afeer’d  he’d  kill  me. 

Mr.  H.  Don’t  fear  it,  my  darling,  we  are  too  strong 
and  too  many  for  him — where  is  he? 

Nelly.  There,  in  the  Sailor’s  clothes,  [pointing  to  Duke. 

[Music. — Duke  starts  with  an  exclamation  of  astonish¬ 
ment — two  men  advance,  and  drag  him  forivard  by 
the  collar. 

Duke.  What  would  ye  do?  what  would  ye  do  ? — I’m 
not  the  murderer — take  your  hands  from  me,  before  I 
strike  you  to  the  earth. 

Mr.  H.  Young  man,  resistance  is  in  vain — I  know  you 
— your  name  is  Duke  Dorgan. 

Duke.  It  is;  I  have  served  in  his  Majesty’s  Navy, 
and  have  only  arrived  in  Ireland  yesterday — take  your 
hands  from  me,  I  say,  or  I  may  do  yea  mischief — 

[Struggling  with  the  two  men. 

Mr.  H.  Silence,  Sir.  [one  of  the  Jury  whispers  the 
Coroner .]  You’re  right,  [to  the  Jury.]  You  knew  the  de¬ 
ceased  and  owed  him  a  spite,  I  believe? 

Duke.  1  owe  no  man  a  spite — that  is  a  coward’s  pas¬ 
sion  and  I  spurn  it,  he  refused  me  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
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ter,  1  confess  my  resentment  against  him  was  strong, 
but  I  came  home  now  with  an  altered  spirit,  anxious  to 
see,  and  be  friends  with  him. 

Mr.  H.  These  are  not  the  sentiments  I  heard  you  ex¬ 
press  towards  him  at  the  Bee-hive. 

Duke.  1 — I — [ rather  confused.']  I  admit  then,  having 
indulged  too  freely  in  liquor,  I  might  have  said  more 
than  I  ought. 

Mr.  H.  Aye,  and  done  more  than  you  ought. 

Duke.  But  here  is  the  Landlord,  Madigan,  at  whose 
house  I  slept  the  whole  of  last  night — he  knows  1  could 
be  no  where  but  under  his  roof. 

Mad.  Och,  murther,  don’t  ax  me  any  questions — I 
begin  to  be  afeer’d  of  you  enthirely ;  and  now  I  think 
on’t,  as  I  laid  between  aslape  and  awake  in  me  room, 
the  comerade  o’  your’n,  I  thought  I  heard  you  walking 
most  surprising  about  the  room,  and  a  winder  opened 
and  shut — so  murther  alive  don’t  ax  me  any  more  ques¬ 
tions,  for  its  boddered  I  am. 

Mr.  H.  I  am  afraid,  young  Sir,  that  it  will  task  your 
ingenuity  hard  to  bear  you  safely  through  these  corrobor¬ 
ating  circumstances. 

Duke.  Let  Miss  M’Loughlen  be  called — she  saw  the 
murderer — let  her  come  quickly,  or  my  life  will  be  dri¬ 
velled  away  by  fools  and  children. 

[Music. — The  throng  at  the  door-way  separate,  and  Pen- 
nie  M’Loughlen  appears,  supported  by  a  Priest — a 
chair  is  placed  near  the  coroner,  to  which  she  is  conduct¬ 
ed — she  advances  looking  upon  the  ground. 

Duke.  [ advancing  and  taking  her  hand.]  Pennie,  do 
you  not  know  me? 

[Pennie  looks  up,  and  with  a  shrill  and  piercing  slir 
falls  on  his  neck. 

Penn.  Oh,  Duke,  is  it  you — my  own  true  friend, 
you  come  indeed  ? 

Duke.  Yes,  dear  girl,  and  a  sad  meeting  it  is  that 
been  reserved  for  us. 

Penn.  Oh,  Dorgan — I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  y 
friends  before  he  died  for  he  often  and  often  spoke 
you  and  longed  for  your  return,  to  tell  you  that  his 
heart  was  changed — but  you  have  come  to  see  a  greater 
change  than  that — don’t  blame  me,  Sir,  [to  the  Coroner .] 
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I  may  be  doing  wrong — I  know  I  am,  but  my  heart  will 
break  if  1  do  not  give  it  words. 

Duke.  My  dear  love,  take  comfort— you  are  not 
quite  left  alone — I  will  be  all  to  you  while  I  live— try  and 
be  composed,  like  a  sweet  girl. 

Mr.  H.  Penelope  M’Loughlen,  will  you  look  round 
the  room  and  see  whether  youcan  recognize  the  murderer? 

Penn.  I  do  not  think  I  should  know  his  face — I’m  sure 
I  should  not,'  for  it  was  blackened  at  the  time. 

Mr.  H.  How  was  he  dressed  ? 

Penn.  I  think  in  sailor’s  clothes — like — like  Dorgan’s. 

[■ carelessly . 

Duke.  [ stniling .]  You  do  not  think  it  was  I  then  ? 

Penn.  You — -you,  Dorgan — oh  no,  no — I  should  soon¬ 
er  say  that  it  was  his  own  act. 

Mr.  H.  Are  you  quite  certain,  Miss  M’Loughlen,  that 
this  was  not  the  man,  you  struggled  with  ? 

Penn.  Certain  that  Dorgan  did  not  murder  my  father  ? 
— am  I  certain  of  my  existence? — I  would  stake  a  thou¬ 
sand  lives  if  I  had  them,  that  Dorgan  would  not  have 
stirred  one  of  the  gray  hairs  upon  his  head,  in  enmi¬ 
ty,  if  it  were  to  make  him  master  of  the  universe. 

Duke.  My  own  sterling  girl,  when  all  are  turned  a- 
gainst  me,  I  have,  at  least,  on e  friend  in  you — for  you 
only,  of  all  the  world,  have  ever  known  my  heart. 

Mr.  H.  Was  there  no  mark,  no  peculiarity  of  appear¬ 
ance  about  this  sailor,  by  which  you  might  know  him 
again  if  you  should  happen  to  meet  him  ?  [to  Pennie. 

Penn.  Yes,  yes — I  now  recollect  when  be  flung  me 
from  him,  I  grasped  something  which  was  hanging  to  his 
coat,  and  brought  it  away  with  me  in  the  struggle — this, 
this  is  it. 

[Music. — She  takes  apiece  of  silver,  to  which  is  attached 
a  blue  ribband,  from  her  bosom,  and  hands  it  to  the 
coroner. 

Mr.  H.  A  medal ! 

Duke.  A  medal! 

[Duke  looks  at  his  jacket  and  appears  panic  struck,  at 
perceiving  his  medal  gone. 

[in  a  low  voice.']  ’Tis  mine,  and  I  am  condemned — but  I’ll 
not  disown  it — no,  no,  I’ll  not,  turn  my  back  upon  my 
laurels,  whatever  may  be  the  upshot. 

Mad.  By  the  virtue  of  my  oath,  its  Dorgan’s — 1  saw 
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it  wit  my  own  eyes  danglen  at  his  breast  as  he  was  going 
to  bed — och  hubbubbaboo,  its  murtlier  sure  enough. 

Mr.  H.  This  is  indeed  a  most  providential  circum¬ 
stance. 

Duke.  [ loudly .]  Sir — Mr.  Hammond,  how  that  medal 
can  have  come  into  Miss  M’Loughlen’s  possession  I  have 
no  idea — but  it  is  mine — the  badge  of  distinction  which 
all  received  who  did  their  duty  on  the  waves  of  Trafalgar 
— the  medal  is  mine,  I  won  it  in  honor,  and  I  will  not 
disown  it  like  a  coward. 

Mr.  H.  Keeper,  [to  one  of  the  men.']  hand-cuff  your 
prisoner. 

Penn,  [rushing  between  the  keeper  and  Dorgan.]  Pri¬ 
soner !  what  prisoner  ? — would  you  hand-cuff  Dorgan  our 
best  friend? — it  is  alia  dream,  a  wild  false  story,  deny 
it,  Dorgan,  deny  it,  and  tell  them  they  belie  you — the 
medal  cannot  be  your’s — say  so,  Dorgan,  or  my  brain 
will  burst. 

Duke.  My  poor  girl  I  love  your  happiness  well,  and 
my  own  life  and  character  1  love,  but  I  love  truth  better, 
and  the  truth  I’ve  told  you — [Pennie  struggles  to  release 
her  hands  from  him.]  Nay,  Pennie,  do  not  forsake  me, 
and  leave  me  all  alone. 

Penn.  Don’t  hold  my  hands,  Dorgan — take  me — drag 
me  from  him — let  go  my  hand. 

Duke.  I  will  not  till  you  say  you  fling  me  off— say,  am 
I  your  father’s  murderer? 

Penn.  You,  you  his  murderer — no,  no,  it  cannot  be 
— was  the  hand  that  has  just  pressed  mine  so  tenderly,  the 
same  that  sent  the  cold  steel  into  his  brain — but  still 
there  is  the  medal  that  the  murderer  wore,  and  you  say 
’tis  yours — don’t  blame  me  if  I  wrong  you — I  love  you, 
Dorgan,  but  I  should  be  viler  than  the  dust  under  your 
feet,  if  I  did  not  wish  to  see  justice  done  to  my  dead 
father.  [she  falls  back  in  her  chair. 

Mr.  H.  [to  Duke.]  Have  you  any  thing  to  say,  Sir,  in 
explanation  of  these  circumstances? 

Duke.  Have  I  any  thing  to  say  ? — I  ask  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  it  likely  that  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  in 
my  native  land,  with  money  and  honor,  and  with  the 
love  of  such  a  creature  as  that  to  secure  me  happiness  for 
life,  I  could  causelessly  dip  my  hands  in  the  blood  of 
an  old  man,  to  blast  all  my  hopes  for  ever? — I  am  a 
British  Sailor,  is  that  the  character  of  a  ruffian  or  a  trai- 
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tor?— I  have  trod  the  decks  of  the  Victory— -a  deck  that 
was  never  pressed  by  the  foot  of  a  coward— I  laid  my 
hand  on  the  white  hairs  of  my  commander,  Nelson, 
when  he  lay  bleeding- on  the  bed  of  Glory — is  it  likely  I 
should  hack  and  hew  the  hoary  head  of  a  defenceless  fel¬ 
low  creature? — I  stood  by  his  side  at  Trafalg-ar,  and 
never  shrunk  in  the  day-lignt  from  an  enemy’s  broadside, 
is  it  likely  that  1  would  stab  an  old  man  in  the  dark  ?— 
no,  1  have  served  my  country  faithfully,  and  a  felon’s 
death  never  can  be  my  reward. 

Mr.  H.  If  words  could  outweigh  facts,  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  liberate  you,  but  the  strong  evidence  against 
you  still  remains  unchanged. 

[Music. — He  rises  and  consults  the  Jury — Duke  looks  a- 
round  him  firmly — Pennie  advances  and  catches  con¬ 
vulsively  at  Duke's  hands  who  supports  her — she  looks 
earnestly  towards  the  Jury — after  a  pause. 

Mr.  H.  [firmly  ]  Wilful  murder  against  Duke  Dorgan. 

[Music. — Duke  clasps  his  hands  and  looks  upwards — the 
men  advance  and  seize  him,  while  Pennie  utters  a  loud 
cry,  and  falls  at  his  feet — All  the  characters  express 
horror  and  astonishment. — End  of  Act  I. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  wretched  cabin — on  a  low  bed,  (l. —  )  Kin- 
chela  is  discovered  sleeping —his  mother,  Judith,  at  a 
turf  fire  (R. — )  appears  to  be  cooking  some  victuals. — 
A  sjnall  deal  table  near  the  fire — a  rush-botto?n  chair  near 
the  bed— a  pair  of  tongs  are  on  the  fire,  to  act  for  a  grid¬ 
iron,  on  which  is  cooking  a  Turbot. 

Jud.  Pryce,  darlen,  don’t  talk  in  yer  sleep  so — it 
makes  me  think  there’s  something  heavy  on  your  mind, 
[takes  a  light  and  looks  at  him.~\  poor  lad,  he  looks  pale 
sure  enough,  but  its  no  wonder,  when  he’s  been  getting 
ready  the  canoes  all  night  for  the  Sale  hunt. 

Pryce.  [sleeping.']  Let  go  me  throat — it  was  not  1 — it 
was  Dorgan,  Dorgan  did  it,  and  not  1— [rising  and  rushing 
forivard  pale  and  bewildered. ]  he  lies,  the  old  man  never 
named  toc— he  could  not,  for  my  face  was  blackened— ah 
let  go  my  throat — do  not  twine  your  fingers  round  it  so — 
I’m — Pm  strangled. 


[falls  on  the  floor. 
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Jud.  Oh,  my  poor  sou,  what  words  are  these  ?  what 
words  are  these  ? 

[Music. — Judith  brings  forward  the  chair,  and  assists 
Pryce  into  it  ;  he  sits,  his  whole  aspect  wild  and  star- 
ing — Judith  holds  a  rushlight  to  his  face,  made  fast  in 
thefssure  of  a  iwig. 

Jud.  What’s  the  matter,  child  ?  what’s  the  matter,  my 
poor  lad  ? 

Pryce.  Eh,  nothen,  nothen — only  dreaming  greatly  I 
was — what  makes  it  out  of  bed  you  are  so  soon,  mother  ? 

Jud.  Darien,  i  was  up  getting  ready  for  your  going 
off  to  the  Sale  hunt. 

Pryce.  Mother,  did  I  talk  out  of  my  sleep? 

Jud.  You  did,  Pryce,  you  spoke  as  if  somebody  was 
charging  you  with  a  great  crime,  and  you  denied  it,  and 
bid  them  let  go  your  throat. 

Pryce.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  [forcing  a  laugh.']  an’ its  funnen 
I’ve  been,  mother,  funnen  to  be  sure — I  did  it  to  take  a 
start  out  o’ you,  and  frightnen  you  a  bit  mother,  ha!  ha! 
— I  did’nt  think  it  had  been  so  asy  to  frighten  me  mother 
with  a  bit  o’  funnen. 

Jud.  There  was  little  mirth,  lad,  in  yer  voice — I 
thought  the  hag  of  the  night  had  been  going  to  throt¬ 
tle  ye  quite. 

Pryce.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  joke  agen — mother  dear,  get 
me  a  drink  o’  wathur — me  lips  are  dry  and  stiff- — 1  feel  a 
fainten  a’  comen  over  me — don’t  be  frightened,  mother 
dear,  its  the  news — its  the  news  of  old  M’Loughlen’* 
murder,  and  Duke  Dorgan’s  trial  for  that  same  — Mother, 
Duke  Dorgan’s  to  be  hanged  to-day  for  killing  the  old 
man — I  don’t  think  I  could  see  him  hanged  ’cause  he  was 
once  me  ’quaintance. 

Jud  No,  no,  my  child,  don’t  go  to  see  it — take  this 
drink  o’  wathur,  [Pryce  drinks.']  there’s  a  thrifle  o’  whis¬ 
key  in’t,  and  twill  do  ye  good — no,  no,  go  to  the  Sale 
hunt,  and  don’t  think  o’  going  to  see  poor  Duke  hanged 
— ah  Pryce,  boy,  it  might  lia’  been  your  fate,  for  you 
once  swore  when  the  old  man  refused  you,  that  you’d 
never  forgive  him  the  longest  day  you’d  live. 

Pryce.  I  did  not  swear  it.  [alarmed. 

Jud.  You  did,  and  it  was  bad  o’  ye  to  do  so,  but  ne¬ 
ver  heed,  wit  all  your  faults  and  yer  badness,  you  are 
kind  and  good  to  yer  poor  ould  mother,  and  that’s  a 
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grate  vartue  in  ye — you  do  love  the  ould  woman  a  bit, 
don’t  ye  Pryce?  [kissing  him. 

Pryce.  [taking  her  hands  and  affected.]  Yes,  yes,  mo¬ 
ther  dear,  l  do  love  you,  poor  ould  sowl — If  yer  poor 
Pryce  was  to  die,  you’d  have  nobody  to  smuggle  tobacco 
and  Hollands  for  ye,  and  stale  you  the  suet  to  make  ye 
candles  of,  and  comfort  ye  sometimes  in  the  still  evening 
[weeping.] — och,  mother  dear,  I’m  sad  at  heart;  I  wish  I 
was  the  curly-headed,  bright-eyed  darlen,  that  1  was 
years  agone,  before  sin  and  sorrow  came  upon  me,  and 
all  my  stormy  days  to  come  back  again  to  me,  I’d  be  a 
betther  man,  I  would  — oh,  mother,  mother. 

[Sighing  bitterly. 

Jud  Nay,  my  darlen,  don’t  tremble  in  this  manner, 
like  a  straw  upon  the  wathurs — if  all  the  world  were  to 
tread  upon  you,  your  poor  mother  would  always  be  by  to 
pick  you  up  agin,  she’ll  never  turn  her  back  on  ye, 
while  there’s  breath  in  her  body,  and  let  that  be  a’  com¬ 
fort  and  a’  blessing  to  ye,  Pryce  darlen — come,  come, 
taste  a  bit  o’  the  turbot  that’s  been  cooken  for  you. 

Pryce.  No,  mother,  I  can’t  eat,  my  appetite’s  leaving 
me  entirely  l  think — look  out  a  bit,  mother,  and  see  if 
Fed  and  Brien  are  near,  and  tell  ’em  to  get  the  wattles 
and  the  charcoal  ready  for  the  hunt,  and  come  to  me 
when  all’s  done — go,  mother  dear. 

Jud.  Yes,  my  boy,  I’ll  go  for  you,  and  thry  and  pick 
a  bit  afore  I  comeback,  and  chare  up  and  be  hearty,  och, 
cush-1  a-ma-cree,  we  may  see  sunshiny  days  yet. 

[Judith  puts  a  jug  on  the  table,  and  goes  off ',  (d.  f.) 
leaving  Pryce  still  seated,  vacantly. 

Pryce.  For  years  and  years  I  was  looken  to  that  hour, 
an’  I  thought  it  would  be  worth  all  1  ever  suffered,  or 
ever  could  suffer  to  live  to  see  it,  an’  now  it  has  come,  an’ 
this  is  the  happiness  it  was  to  bring  me — the  pains  of 
hunger  and  thirst — the  cold  of  the  winter  night,  the 
shame  and  disgrace  that  I  endured  wor  no  more  than 
child’s  play  to  the  sight  of  him,  as  he  lay  gaspen  and 
groanen  on  the  ground  before  me — murder  is  a  fearful 
thing  for  all,  [trembling.] — Eh!  what  noise  is  that? 
[starting.] — its  the  beating  of  me  heart  sure — I  never 
heard  that  so  plain  before — I  can  hear  every  bound  on’t — 
a  cold  dew  on  me  brow  too — and  me  shaking  like  a  lafe  in 
wind — sure  its  dying  I  am — och,  mother  dear,  comeback 
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to  me  I’m  dying,  and  me  sin  hanging  to  me  like  a  moun- 
ten — mother  dear,  come  to  me — 1  feel  a  fear  1  never  knew 
before— oh  for  a  little  time  now,  just  to  save  Duke  from 
the  hangen — not  yet,  not  yet ;  its  not  yet  that  T  can  die 
— and  the  red  blood  still  blinding  my  eyes — oh  mercy! 
mercy  ! 

[Music.— He  falls  from  the  chair  on  his  knees,  and  appears 
supplicating  for  pardon — Fed  and  Brien,  with  three 
staves,  appear  at  the  door — Fed  advances  and  slaps 
him  on  the  shoulder — Pry ce  starts  up,  and  looks  at 
them  aghast,  and  vacantly  recognizes  them. 

Ha  !  Fed,  lad— Brien  is  it  you  ? — its  a  fit  I  was  in  just 
now — phew — but  I’m  better  now. 

Fed.  Why  you  seem  frightened,  Pryce?— its  not 
about  the  old  man,  is  it  ? 

Pryce.  Yes,  its  just  about  that  same,  and  its  ill  I  am 
too,  and  almost  dyen,  and  I’m  thinken  its  me  fate  to  be 
found  out. 

Fed.  Och,  murther,  nonsins,  its  all  safe  enough  now 
—Duke  will  be  hanged  for’t,  and  all  will  be  right  as  a 
tinpenny — but  you’re  just  what  I  always  took  you  for, 
you  wor  the  cruelest  savage  among  us  at  the  time,  and 
now,  I’ll  lay  me  life,  you’ll  be  the  first  to  split. 

Pryce.  Well,  houl  your  tongue,  Fed,  and  we’ll  say 
nothen  more  about  it,  only  1  wish  I  could  avoid  the  dou¬ 
ble  murder  any  way. 

Fed.  What  murther  is  it,  man,  eh  ?  what  nonsins 
you  talk— if  Dorgan  had  been  there  he’d  ha’  done  the  ve¬ 
ry  same,  and  ’twas  only  to  get  the  start  of  him  you  did  it. 

[A  shout  without — Judith  looks  in  at  the  door. 

Jud.  Pryce,  darlen,  here’s  the  boys  a’  waiten  for  ye 
to  go  to  the  hunt. 

Fed.  Come,  come  along  Pryce,  don’t  be  a  spalpeen 
now — Brien,  give  Pryce  a  stave. 

Brien.  There’s  a  stout  un  for  ye.  [giving  a  stave. 

Pryce.  Och,  now  the  daylights  come  again,  I’m 
bowld  as  ever — I’m  bether  now,  boys,  and  as  frishkey  as 
the  best  o’  ye — off,  boys,  to  the  hunt ;  filliloo  tunder  and 
ouns,  [capering  about .]  I’m  jolly  again  and  ripe  for  a  row 
anyhow;  come  along,  you  blackguards,  to  the  hunt,  to 
the  hunt. 

[He  dances  about  wildly,  and  rushes  off,  (d,  f.)  follow¬ 
ed  by  Brien  and  Fed. 
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SCENE  II. — The  rocks  near  the  beach. 

Enter  Lewy  Madigan,  with  a  gun,  R. 

Mad.  I’ve  left  Shelah  looken  after  the  Bee-Hive, 
to  come  to  see  the  Sale  hunt,  instead  o’  going  to 
see  poor  Duke  Dorgan  give  his  last  kick  ;  och,  murther, 
to  think  that  a  schoolfellow  o’  Lewy  Madigan’s  should 
come  to  such  a  shocking  fate  ;  I  must  have  another  drop 
of  whishkey  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  or  I  shall  be  for  blow¬ 
ing  me  brains  out  wit  me  gun  to  make  meself  comfort¬ 
able.  [drinking  from  a  flask .]  Perhaps  I  may  come  in  for 
a  thrifie  o’  sport,  and  perhaps  I  may  meet  wit  a  bit  of  a 
bird  to  make  into  a  pye  any  how,  and  its  a  good  shot  I 
am,  for  I  try’d  me  skill  on  Shelah’s  old  bonnet,  1  stuck  it 
on  a  pole,  and  at  the  first  fire,  I  blew  it  all  in  straws  ;  so 
divil  a  bird  or  a  pig  any  how  will  ’scape  my  bullet  when 
1  pint  it  at ’em.  [a  shout  without.']  Och,  there  they  go,  to 
the  hunt — long  life  to  the  canoes  and  may  they  never 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  ’em. 

Fed  and  Biuen  enter  in  haste,  R. 

Fed.  Come  on,  Brien,  or  the  canoes  will  be  off  with¬ 
out  us.  Don’t  wait  for  that  Spalpeen  Pryce,  let  him  come 
on  as  he  may,  if  we  humour  all  his  whims  we  shall  never 
get  to  the  hunt  to-day.  [going . 

Mad.  Stop,  won’t  you  take  me  wit  you  ? 

Fed.  Go  and  look  after  your  whiskey  punch,  and  not 
trouble  your  head  with  sale  hunting.  Allilu  boy  and 
away.  [Exeunt.,  L.  H. 

Mad.  Och,  bad  luck  t’yethen,  and,  what  I’ll  do,  will 
be  to  have  a  bit  o’  sport  by  meself,  only  let  me  see  a  duck 
now,  and  if  roe  bullet  don’t  astonish  her,  fire  the  beehive  ; 
asy  now,  I  hear  something.  By  the  powers  its  game  ;  asy 
now,  and  your  baugg’d  in  the  whisk  of  a  shelalah. 

[He  points  his  gun  r. —  when  Cajithleen  enters. 

Cauth.  Och!  murther,  holt,  holt;  and  would  ye  kill 
a  poor  owld  ’oman,  and  go  up  to  the  gallows  wit  Duke 
Dorgan  ? 

Mad.  By  the  powers  you’ve  spiled  a  most  beautiful 
shot  by  walking  into  the  muzzle  of  me  plundtlierpush  ; 
it  was  a  duck  1  was  pinting  at,  and  off  its  gone,  divel 
poke  ye — Katty,  darlen,  now  I  think  on’t,  take  out  yer 
cards  and  let  me  draw  a  draw. 

Cauth.  Oh,  no,  och  hone  ;  never  no  more,  they  towld 
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o’  one  bright  boy’s  bad  fortin,  and  they  shant  be  the 
parents  of  anymore  ill  lack,  for  I’ll  burn  ’em  first,  and 
live  by  me  kid  skins,  rabbit  skins,  and  goose  quills,  and 
won’t  I  confess  besides  that  the  cards  is  a  thritle  of  non- 
sins  altogether,  though  poor  Duke’s  fate  by  ’em  staggers 
the  belafe  a  bit. 

Mad.  Its  a  wise  woman  ye  are  at  last,  and  all  I’ve  got 
to  say,  Kattv,  is,  get  a  broth  of  a  boy  and  be  married  to 
him — but  asy  now,  asy,  don’t  spile  me  sport  this  time; 
divel  burn  ye,  don’t  puff  yer  pipe,  you’ll  frighten  it  a- 
way  now;  howlt,  howlt,  asy,  its  the  duck  again,  I’ll 

walk  into  him  any  how,  asy  now,  asy - 

[ Exit  pointing  his  gun,  L. 

Music. — A  crush  is  heard,  R. 

Cauth.  Och,  asthora-ma-chree,  there’s  a  part  o’  the 
cliff  fallen  in,  and  Pryce  Kinchela  is  buried  by  the  loose 
stones  ;  Madigan,  you  divel,  here’s  an  acchident,  och, 
murder,  he’s  busy  wit  the  wild  ducks  and  won’t  hear ; 
but  its  not  kilt  he  is,  for  here  he  comes  any  how.  Och, 
Pryce,  me  darlen,  how  did  you  do  it? 

[ Pryce  staggers  on  bleeding  from  the  forehead,  (r.  — )  he 
supports  himself  on  his  stave — Cauthleen  assisting  him. 

Pryce.  The  cliff  has  fallen  in  and  well  nigh  crushed 
me,  a  warnen  it  is  o’  the  fate  that’s  waiten  for  me ;  och, 
murther,  me  conscience  is  killing  me  enthirely,  and  its 
no  use  me  hopen  to  escape,  l  must  confess  it  at  last:  and 
I  ought’nt  to  be  dragged  and  frightened  into  it  this  way, 
so  that  there’ll  be  no  thanks  to  me  in  the  end — och,  me 
stingen  conscience  is  killing  me  enthirely,  awhile  ago 
and  I  was  all  wildfire  and  now  the  death  feel  is  agin  upon 
me. 

Cauth.  Its  mad  he  is  sure — Pryce,  boy,  what  are  you 
talken  of?  wait  awhile  here,  and  I’ll  get  some  wathur, 
and  wash  the  blood  from  ye,  wait  awhile,  boy,  and  then 
you’ll  bebetther,  and  we’ll  go  to  see  poor  Duke’s  hangen 
that  I  foretold  by  me  cards. 

Pryce.  Eh! — no,  no, — don’t  ask  me  tc  go — its  a  sight 
that  would  be  the  killen  o’  me. 

[a  shot  without — Pryce  starts. 

Cauth.  Divel  burn  that  Lewy  Madigan,  he  don’t  con¬ 
sider  people’s  narves  when  they’ve  got  the  head  aching. 

Mad.  [ without .]  Och,  nmrther,  its  drowned  they  are, 
and  nobody  to  help. 
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Cauth.  What’s  the  matter  now?  somethens  happened 
sure — come,  Pryce,  come,  don’t  stand  here  hangen  down 
yer  head  and  fainten  in  this  manner,  and  me  no  whiskey 
about  me, 

Enter  Madigan,  alarmed,  (l. — )  followed  by  Phadrig 

Mad.  Och,  murther!  murther! 

Cauth.  Ho  wit  yer  tongue — what’s  the  matter,  Pha 
drig  ? 

Phad.  Its  Fed  and  Brien’s  canoe  that’s  gone  down. 

Mad.  1  pinted  me  gun  at  a  wild  duck,  when  a  whirl¬ 
pool  took  in  Fed  and  Brier’s  boat,  and  down  they  went, 
and  its  drowned  they  are — och,  murther,  why  did  I  ever 
come  out  to  take  pleasure  and  see  people  kilt  in  this  way. 

Phad.  And  what’s  the  matter  wit  Pryce  here? 

Pryce.  Drowned!  Fed  and  Brien  drowned! — its  a 
comen  now,  another  warnen,  and  home  its  comen  to 
Pryce,  as  swift  as  a  bird. 

Mad.  Eh,  Pryce,  whats  the  matter  wit  ye,  lad  ? 

\Pryce  appears  fainting. 

Cauth.  Hush,  youdivel! 

Pryce.  \faintly.~\  What  time  is  Duke  ordered  to  die? 

Cauth.  In  half  an  hour  sure,  and  I  shall  be  too  late. 

Pryce.  Cautldeen,  let  me  whisper  in  yer  ear,  and  its 
frightened  and  full  o’  wonder  ye’ll  be — let  me  whisper, 
I  say,  while  I’ve  breath  and  senses. 

[ He  whispers  Cauthleen,  who  views  him  with  amazement. 

Cauth.  Och,  murther,  and  is  it  truth  you  spake?— 
Lewy  Madigan  run,  boy,  and  tell  ’em  to  stop  the  hangen 
— och,  murther,  twenty  pound  for  a  broom-stick  to  fly 
through  the  air  upon — what  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Pryce.  Go  go,  Cauthleen,  the  blood  is  runnen  from 
me  wound,  and  I’m  getting  fainter,  and  fainter;  its  me 
fate  to  tell,  and  I  must — run  for  the  life  of  ye,  and  save 
an  innocent  man;  Madigan,  support  me — away  wit  ye, 
Cauthleen,  and  prevent  a  double  murder. 

Cauth.  Och,  that  I'll  do  I’ll  engage;  come,  Phadrig, 
darlen,  help  the  old  cratur  on  the  road. 

[  Cauthleen  and  Phadrig  run  off,  l. 

Mad.  Och,  cush-la-ma-cree,  and  its  wit  a  dyen  man 
I’m  left  all  alone — I  shall  be  for  seeing  his  ghost  before 
he’s  dead  I’ll  engage;  Och,  murther,  man  alive,  don’t 
die  here  bekase  its  not  a  convanient  place. 

Pryce.  No,  no;  I’ve  life  and  strength  left  yet  for  the 
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gibbet — the  wildfire  is  in  me  blood  agen,  and  its  strong 
as  a  lion  I  am — come,  Madigan,  come  ;  to  the  gibbet,  to 
the  gibbet. 

[Music. — He  seems  to  recover  strength,  and,  dashing 
away  the  blood  from  his  forehead,  seizes  Madigan  by 
the  collar,  and  drags  him  off,  (l, — )  in  the  greatest 
alarm. 

SCENE  III. — An  archway  at  the  back.  Music. — A  crowd 
of  people  enter  and  disperse  themselves  about  the  stage — 
four  Soldiers  march  on  with  Duke  guarded — a  halter  is 
round  his  neck — he  is  followed  by  the  Executioner,  a 
wild  looking  fellow,  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a  thick 
blanket — Mr.  Hammond  follows,  attended  by  the  Sheriff, 
the  Gaoler,  and  other  officers  of  the  law — when  Duke 
has  advanced  to  the  front,  the  Soldiers  give  back. 

Mr.  H.  Why  is  the  prisoner  not  dressed  in  the  gaol 
clothes  ?  [ to  gaoler. 

Gaol.  There  was  no  order,  Sir,  and  Pm  afraid  it 
wonid  be  late  with  us. 

Sheriff.  No  matter — let  him  die  in  the  clothes  in 
which  the  deed  was  done. 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Sir,  that  is  kind  of  you  to  a  poor 
fellow — let  me  die  in  the  clothes  which  1  wore  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  service  of  my  country,  her  uniform  will 
never  be  disgraced  by  a  death  that  is  not  merited  although 
it  be  shameful. 

Mr.  H.  You  persist  then  in  declaring  your  in¬ 
nocence? 

Duke.  I  did  not  intend.  Sir,  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  and  that  last  word  escaped  from  me  una¬ 
wares,  but  since  you  put  the  question,  justice  compels 
me  to  give  you  an  answer — hear  me.  Sir,  I  warn  you — 
you  are  about  to  do  a  murder,  and  it  is  more  for  your 
sakes  than  mine,  that  I  bid  you  take  the  warning — but 
hold,  [ looking  off  through  the  archway .]  a  moment,  Sir, 
I  beg,  I  shall  not  detain  you  long — there  is  one  coming  to¬ 
wards  me  that  would  speak  with  me  before  I  die. 

[Music. — Pennie  appears  through  the  archway,  pale  and 
faint — she  is  attended  by  a  Priest,  and  leading  her 
cousin  by  the  hand—she  approaches  Duke. 

Penn.  Duke,  they  strove  to  keep  mo  away  from  you, 
but  I  could  not  hear  that  you  were  to  die,  and  know 
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that  I  had  seen  you  for  the  last  time — I  wished  to  have 
one  more  sight  of  you,  to  tell  my  thoughts  of  you, 
and  then  death  might  come  to  me  too,  and  the  sooner  the 
happier. 

Duke.  My  own,  my  dear,  dear  girl — you  have  re¬ 
moved  a  heavy  weight  from  my  heart  by  this  act ;  I 
thought  you  too  had  joined  in  the  cry  against  me,  and  in 
that  thought  I  felt  how  hard  it  was  to  die,  but  now,  my 
sweet  girl,  I  can  face  death,  as  I’ve  many  a  time  faced  it, 
like  a  sailor  and  a  man ;  don't  weep,  Pennie  dear,  don’t 
weep,  we  may  meet  in  happiness  yet,  though  it  is  denied 
us  here — Tell  me  one  thing — 

[< drying  her  tears  with  his  handkerchief. 

Penn.  Give  me  this  handkerchief,  Duke — not  that  I 
shall  ever  need  any  thing  to  keep  you  in  my  mind,  for 
there  you  will  always  be,  till  my  heart  is  broke,  but  it  will 
be  a  comfort  to  yie,  to  look  upon  something  in  my  wretch¬ 
edness  that  was  once  yours,  [she  takes  the  handkerchief. 

Duke.  Tell  me  one  thing — and  you  will  hear  that 
I  died  with  a  leaping  heart  and  a  bright  eye,  but  if  you 
deny  it  me,  the  guiltiest  wretch  that  ever  stabbed  will 
not  be  more  wretched  and  despairing  than  I  shall  be — do 
you  think  me  guilty  ? 

Penn.  That  thought  did  once  come  o’er  me,  but  it 
was  so  horrid  and  so  black,  that  my  brain  almost  turn¬ 
ed  with  it ;  but  whatever  the  proofs  are  against  you,  my 
heart  in  its  silence  and  its  quiet  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 

Duke.  Bless  you,  bless  you,  my  own  bright  girl, 
teach  her  to  think  so  too,  [pointing  to  Nelly.']  and  that  is 
all  I  require  of  you — kiss  me,  my  child,  come  to  me  and 
kiss  me  [Nelly  shrinks  from  him.] — won’t  you,  Nelly  ? 

Nelly.  Oh,  take  me  away,  its  frightened  I  am  sure. 

Duke.  Don’t  be  frightened  of  me.  [takes  her  up  and 
kisses  her.]  Now,  Pennie,  farewell  for  ever. 

Penn.'  Ah,  no,  no,  no. 

[Music. — He  embraces  Pennie — she  falls  back  in  the  arms 
of  the  Priest — Duke  is  about  to  be  led  of,  (l.  h.  F.  e.) 
when  Cauthleen  is  heard  without. 

Cauth.  Och,  murther!  murther!  stop  the  hangen, 
stop  thehangen,  where’s  the  boy  ?  where’s  the  boy  ? 

Enter  Cauthleen,  in  the  arms  of  Phadrig — he  bears  hei 

to  the  front — two  Soldiers  advance  to  seize  her. 

One  word,  Sodgers  darlens,  let  me  only  spake  a  word  to 
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the  boy  and  I’ll  be  off — Duke  Dorgan,  don’t  you  hear  ? 
— come  to  me,  1  say,  come  to  me. 

[SAe  stands  in  the  centre  breathlessly  beckoning  to  Duke 
toho  looks  at  her  with  terror — Mr.  Hammond  advances. 

Mr.  H.  Wretched  impostor!  [fo  Cauthleen.~\  how 
dare  you  force  your  way  hither,  to  trouble  the  hope  of  the 
dying  ? 

Cauth.  No  trouble  in  life,  your  honor,  only  just  to 
spake  one  word  to  the  boy— Dorgan,  1  say,  whisper 
hither. 

Mr.  H.  [to  the  Soldiers .]  Remove  that  woman. 

Cauth.  Only  one  word,  Soger  darlen. 

Mr.  H.  Remove  her  I  say. 

[the  Soldiers  force  her  back  with  the  butt  end  of  their 
muskets. 

Cauth.  One  word  ;  och,  darlen  soger,  don’t  kill  me 
wit  the  plundtherpush — murther,  I  will  spake  to  him  if  I 
die,  [endeavouring  to  reach  Duke.~\  if  I  can’t  whisper  I’ll 
call — Mr.  Duke,  Mr.  Duke,  kape  up  your  spirrets — 

[they  force  her  back  through  the  archway — she  struggling 
and  crying. 

och,  murther,  the  boy’ll  be  hanged  before  he  comes — 
murther!  murther! 

[Music. —  The  officers  of  the  Law  advance — Duke  looks 
earnestly  at  Pennie. 

Duke.  I’m  ready  to  attend  you,  Mr.  Sheriff. 

[Music. — Pennie  starts  and  looks  up  wildly — Duke 
waves  his  hand  to  her — she  gazes  after  him  in  despair 
as  he  is  conducted  off,  L. 

Penn.  Ha!  they  pinion  his  hands — he  has  seen  the 
light  for  the  last  time  [shrieking f] — save  him,  save  him — 
not  yet,  not  yet — he  is  dead — no,  no,  a  moment  longer — 

[ Music. —  The  Sheriff"  is  about  to  give  the  signal,  when 
Kinchela  is  heard • — the  crowd  gives  way  as  he  rushes  in 

Pryce.  Stop!  stop! — come  down  from  the  car,  Mor¬ 
gan,  come  down  I  say. 

[Music. — He  rushes  forward,  pale  and  bleeding,  follow- 
ei  by  Madigan  and  Cauthleen,  he  looks  off,  L. 
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come  down  from  the  car,  Dorgan — let  him  go,  Mr.  Sheriff 
dear,  for  the  man  is  here  that  did  the  deed. 

Mr.  H.  A  rescue  !  soldiers  present — 

[the  Soldiers  present  their  mushets  to  Kinchela . 

Pryce.  Don’t  fire  till  its  off  me  mind,  and  then  send 
all  your  bullets  into  me — come  down  again  I  tell  you, 
Dorgan’s  innocent,  and  I’m  the  man  that  done  it — I  mur¬ 
dered  old  M’Loughlen,  ’an  here  I’m  come  to  answer  for 
it  now. 

Sheriff.  Desist  a  moment. 

Mad.  Don’t  mind  him,  lie’s  mad. 

Pryce.  Don’t  think  me  mad,  I  was  mad  when  I  done 
it,  but  its  in  me  sober  senses  I  come  to  declare  it — hear 
me  while  I’ve  breath — in  the  middle  of  the  night  o’  the 
murder,  I  made  my  way  into  Dorgan’s  room,  an’  I  took 
his  clothes  that  wor  lyen  on  the  chair,  an’  I  dressed 
myself  in  ’em  and  did  the  murder. 

[Music. — He  staggers  back  in  the  arms  of  the  bystand¬ 
ers — the  Sheriff  waves  his  hand — a  shout  is  given,  and 
Duke  Dorgan  rushes  in,  unbound,  into  the  arms  of 
Pennie — Pryce  perceiving  him,  utters  a  wild  cry , 
and  grasps  his  hands. 

Ha!  ha!  yer  saved,  boy — [ staggering .] — promise  me  one 
thing  before  we  part,  for  its  dying  I  am — me  poor  ould 
mother — will  you,  Duke?  will  you? — that’s  a  brave 
lad — hurrah!  bur - 

[Music. — He  looks  wildly  about  him,  and  then  falls  dead 
— Pennie  and  Duke  are  locked  in  each  other's  arms — 
Nelly  by  the  side  of  Duke — the  crowd  advance  in  si¬ 
lence — Mr.  Hammond  surveys  Pryce  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  pity,  and  the  Curtain  descends. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 

Soldiers.  Crowd.  Jailor.  Soldiers. 

Mad.  Mr.  H.  (Pryce  dead.)  She.  Dk.  Pen.  Nelly.  Cauth. 

L.]  [R. 


THE  END, 


